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modern America as he is with half- mediaeval Italy, where moral 
autonomy is still a rare phenomenon, he would doubtless agree to 
this — so honest a thinker is he. 

Thomas Davidson. 

New York. 



Forecasts of the Coming Century. By a Decade of Writers 
(A. R. Wallace, Tom Mann, H. Russell Smart, William Morris, 
H. S. Salt, Enid Stacy, Margaret McMillan, Grant Allen, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Edward Carpenter). London: Labor Press, 1897. 

This series of essays might serve as an example of the truth on 
which one of the essayists has insisted with much effectiveness and 
humor, that the names Socialism and Collectivism cover many 
very different opinions and social ideals. The ten writers, though 
all more or less Socialistic in sympathies, appear to represent almost 
the same number of shades of Socialist opinion, and, perhaps one 
may add, of degrees of ability to fulfil the somewhat ambitious 
functions of prophets. The future foretold varies from the Utopia 
of Anarchism discussed by the editor, Mr. E. Carpenter, to the 
" miserably prosaic ' bourgeois' development and extension of the 
middle class respectability of to-day," which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
describes with delightful impartiality as the more modest goal of 
Fabian effort. The editor, indeed, maintains that all Socialists are 
agreed that a stage of Collectivism is to be followed by a stage of 
Anarchism, and that they only differ as to the importance of the 
stages. No doubt he is right; but we should imagine that the 
period to which the authors of the very practical and moderate 
essays on " Trades-Unionism and Co-operation" and on " The 
Illusions of Socialism" relegated the stage of Anarchism would 
probably be about the millennium. 

Mr. Tom Mann, indeed, ends the former essay with a prophecy 
which, is intended to be taken seriously, it would be inadequate 
to call rash, to the effect that the next ten years will see a legal six 
hours' day, the nationalization of mines and railways, and other 
equally sweeping changes ; but most of his argument is in a much 
more moderate vein. He points out that the value of Trades- 
Unionism and Co-operation consists alike in what they have actu- 
ally effected, — the one in improving the condition of the working 
classes, the other in replacing capitalist by democratic ownership, 
and in the stimulus they give to self-reliance and class loyalty. 
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In neither of these ways, he thinks, are their services used up, 
and a long time must elapse before they' can be superseded by 
Collectivism. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, with equal caution, warns the enthusiastic 
against supposing that Socialism as an accomplished fact will differ 
less from their visions of it than the realization generally does 
from a social ideal. Mr. Grant Allen, in a vigorous and effective 
essay, marred by occasional lapses into bad taste, inveighs against 
the popular superstition that Socialism involves a "dead level," 
and argues that its real aim is to substitute a natural for an arti- 
ficial inequality. 

The remaining essays are in a more conventional Socialistic 
vein. Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace advocates Labor Colonies as 
the solution of the problem of the unemployed. Mr. Russell 
Smart's "Programme for a Socialist Parliament" includes all the 
usual items of an advanced bill of fare. Their space, of course, 
makes a full discussion of these large questions impossible, but 
both essays seem to us to bristle with impracticable or dangerous 
suggestions, and to ignore the most obvious objections and diffi- 
culties. Mr. William Morris discusses the future of Art, and Mr. 
Henry Salt of Literature under a Socialist regime. The ideal com- 
munity of the author of "News from Nowhere" is always an 
attractive place, but it may be doubted whether Mr. Salt's essay is 
likely to win many converts to Socialism among lovers of litera- 
ture. Miss Enid Stacy reviews the Women's Rights movement of 
the last fifty years, and shows how it maybe brought into line with 
Socialism. The only thing about Miss McMillan's essay on Edu- 
cation which seems to connect it with the rest of the book and 
with Socialistic theory is the tendency which it shows to exagger- 
ate enormously the power of circumstances as compared with char- 
acter, and the importance of making everything as comfortable and 
easy-going and free from disagreeableness for children and every- 
body else as possible. This tendency, though, of course, in no 
way logically implied in Socialism, is as manifest in this volume of 
essays as in most popular Socialistic literature. 

The essays are all written in a popular vein, and, though neces- 
sarily slight, seem likely to be useful in spreading popular knowl- 
edge of Socialist opinions and aims of various types. 

Eleanor Rathbone. 

Liverpool. 



